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feet is opposed to that, consequently it 
comes from God ; that is, it reveals its ob- 
ject ; God exists. The father of modern 
philosphy too often indeed abandons his 
own method, as new to himself as to his 
age, and turns from the natural logic of 
the immediate intuition to fortify his po- 
sitions by the logic of the schools ; he 
had not sounded to a sufficient depth the 
nature of reason, by distinguishing it from 
the personality, and showing that it is in 
man, but is not man ; and so he was not 
always able to show convincing grounds 
for his firm belief in the truth of the in- 
tuitions of reason, as revelations of ob- 
jective existence. But skepticism had not 
then intrenched itself so strongly, and the 
same forces were not called for to over- 
throw Gassendi as were afterwards needed 
to encounter Kant. 

The powerful effect of the Kantian phi- 
losophy on the German mind may be ap- 
preciated in the writer who, more fully 
than any other, was the expression of the 
spirit of his age. 



It perhaps has not been considered that 
Goethe's Faust was in some degree the pro- 
duct of this latest phase of thought. And 
what a commentary upon it it is ! Faust 
is introduced to us sinking into a dreary 
skepticism, in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment at his fruitless efforts to attain to 
knowledge. Truth is a phantasm, or if it 
exist, how can the mind ever'know it, how 
can we anywhere reach certainty? His 
active intellect tosses about in a feverish 
restlessness. His faith in his own reason 
gone, all faith is gone ; Theology, the piety 
of the Intellect, Religion, the piety of the 
Sentiments, desert him. He falls back on 
the finite and negative for ground to stand 
upon. Here at least he can find demon- 
stration. He yields himself to the guid- 
ance of his Sense-Understanding — the 
"wisdom of this world, earthly, sensual, 
devilish," — for the real Mephistopheles is 
within Faust, and within every human soul ; 
hence follows the catastrophe, and his 
ruin. 



THE PHENOMENOLOGY OP SPIRIT. 

Translated from the Carman of 8. W. F. Hegel. 

[The preface and introduction to this remarkable work are omitted for the present, although 
they belong to the most valuable of Hegel's writings. We commence with the scientific expo- 
sition at once. All marks of subdivision, included in brackets, [ J, are not in the original, but are 
employed here in order to facilitate reference to the portions taken up in the commentary, which 
follows. — Editor.] 



A. CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The Sensuous Certitude, or the This and 
the Meaning. . 

[P. 71 orig.] [a.] The knowing which is, at 
first or immediately, our object, can be no 
other than that which is itself immediate 
knowing — a knowing of the immediate or 
the existent [seyenden=th&t which is]. We 
have, likewise, to conduct ourselves toward 
it, in an immediate manner, i. e. appre- 
hending it, and taking care to change noth- 
ing that is presented in it, — in short, we 
must simply apprehend and hold back all 
tendency to comprehend [i. e. all activity 
of reflection and Reason], 
[b.] The concrete content of the sensuous 



certitude appears immediately as the rich- 
est knowing, even as a knowing of infinite 
wealth, for which no Jimit is to be found, 
whether we go out into space and time in 
which it expands itself, or whether, select- 
ing a specimen out of this fullness we go 
through analysis into the same.' Besides 
this, it appears as the most true ; for it has 
omitted nothing from the object, but has 
the same before it in its entire complete- 
ness. This certitude, however, turns out in 
point of fact to be the most abstract and 
poorest truth. It says, of what it knows, 
ODly this : It is ; and its truth contains 
merely the being of the subject-matter 
[sache] ; the consciousness for its part} in 
this certitude, is merely as pure Ego ; or 
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the Ego is therein merely as a pure This 
[one] and the object, likewise, as a pure 
This [thing]. I This one am cer- 
tain of this subject-matter, not for the 
reason that I, as consciousness, have un- 
folded myself in this, and my thought has 
been active ; nor for the reason that the 
[p. 72 orig.] subject-matter of which I am 
certain, is, in a variety of respects, rich in 
relations to itself or a state of manifold 
relation to other things ; neither of these 
circumstances has anything to do with the 
truth of sensuous certitude. Neither the 
Ego nor the subject-matter contains a man- 
ifold mediation ; the Ego has not the sig- 
nification of a manifold representing or 
thinking, nor has the subject-matter the 
signification of manifold properties. The 
subject-matter is ; and it is merely became 
it is. " It is," — thia is the essential point 
for sensuous knowing, this pure being, or 
this simple immediateness, constitutes its 
truth. Moreover, the certitude as relation, 
is immediate, pure relation ; consciousness 
is the Ego, and nothing more, a pure This ; 
the individual knows purely this, or the in- 
dividual. 

[c] But to the pure being which consti- 
tutes the essence of this certitude, and 
which it asserts as truth, much else is at- 
tached, if we examine closely. A given, 
real, sensuous certitude, is not merely this 
pure immediateness, but an example of the 
same. Among countless distinctions which 
occur on every hand in this, we find every- 
where the main distinction, viz : that in it 
the two already named This's at once sep- 
arate from the pure being — one This as 
Ego, the other This as object. If we re- 
flect upon this distinction, it becomes obvi- 
ous that neither the one nor the other is 
merely immediate in the sensuous certi- 
tude, but both are at the same time medi- 
ate ; the Ego possesses its certitude through 
another, namely, the subject-matter, and the 
latter is likewise in the certitude through 
another, namely, the Ego. 
[d.] This distinction of essence and ex- 
ample, of immediateness and mediation, 
is not one that is made merely by us, but 
we find it in the sensuous certitude itself, 
and we must proceed to take it np in the 
form which it has there, and not in the [re- 



flective] mode which we have just now been 
using. One "This" is posited in the cer- 
titude [p. 73, orig.] as the simple, immedi- 
ately existent, or as the essence, the Ob- 
ject; the other "This," however, is pos- 
ited as the unessential and mediated which 
is therein not in itself [essentially] but 
through another — the ego, a knowing which 
knows the object only because the object 
is, and which may or may not be. The ob- 
ject, however, is the true and the essence ; 
it is, indifferent whether it is known or 
not; it remains even if it is not known; 
but the knowing is not if the object is not. 
[e.] The object, therefore, is to be consid- 
ered in order to ascertain whether it, in 
point of fact, is, in the sensuous certitude, 
such an essence as that for which it is giv- 
en out by it [the certitude] ; whether this, 
which is defined to be essence, proves to 
be so in reality. For this purpose we have 
not to reflect and think, concerning it, in- 
quiring what it is in truth, but only to 
consider it as found in the sensuous certi- 
tude. 

[f.] It, therefore, is itself to be interro- 
gated : What is the This [object] ? If we 
take it in the two-fold form of its being, 
as the Now and the Here, its dialectic will 
obtain as intelligible a form as the subject 
possesses. To the question : What is the 
Now ? We answer, for example : The Now 
is night. In order to test the truth of this 
sensuous certitude, a simple experiment is 
sufficient. We write this truth down; a 
truth can lose nothing by being written 
down, for that is the way to preserve it. 
If we look now, this noon, at this truth 
that was written down, we shall have to 
say that it is become false [schal=stale]. 
[g.] The Now which is night is preserved, 
i. e. it is treated as that which it professes 
to be — as an existent; but it proves itself 
to be a non-existent, rather. Although the 
Now preserves itself, yet it is as a some- 
what which is not night ; the Bame thing 
happens to the day which it is now, namely, 
the Now proves itself to be not the day, 
but a negative somewhat in general. This 
Now which [p. 74] preserves itself, there- 
fore, is not an immediate, but a mediate 
'somewhat ; for it is determined as an abid- 
ing and self-preserving somewhat, through 
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this, that while others, namely, the day 
and night are not, nevertheless, it is just 
as simply a Now as before, and in this sim- 
plicity it is indifferent to whatever else 
plays around it ; as little as day and night 
are its being, just as much is it also both 
day and night ; it is not affected, at all, 
through this — its other being. Such a 
simple, which is through negation neither 
This nor That — a Not-thig, and likewise 

indifferent whether it is This or that we 

call a Universal ; the Universal, therefore, 
is in point of fact the True of sensuous 
certitude. 

[h.] We also express the sensuous fact as 
a universal ; what we say is : "This," i. e. 
the universal This ; or : " It is," i. e. Be- 
ing in general. Of course, we do not, on 
this occasion, represent to ourselves the 
universal This, or Being in general, but we 
express the universal ; in other words, we 
do not speak what we mean in this sensu- 
ous certitude. But language is, we see, the 
more true ; in it we refute immediately our 
meaning, — and since the Universal is the 
True of sensuous certitude and lan- 
guage expresses only this True, it is en- 
tirely impossible that we should ever be 
able to express a sensuous being which we 
mean. 

[i.] The same will be the case with the 
other form of the This, with the Here. 
The Here is, e. g. the tree. I turn around 
and this truth has vanished and has con- 
verted itself into its opposite : the Here is 
not a tree but rather a house. The Here 
itself vanishes not, but it abides in the 
vanishing of the house, the tree, &c, 
[something must abide or else no vanish- 
ing could take place,] and is indifferent 
whether it is house or tree. The This 
(somewhat) therefore shows itself again to 
be a mediated simplicity, or Universality. 
[p. 75.] [j.] For this sensuous certitude, 
therefore, while it shows the Universal to 
be the truth of its object, pure Being re- 
mains as its essence, not as an immediate, 
however, but as a somewhat to which ne- 
gation and mediation are essential ; hence, 
not what we mean by Being, but Being 
with the determination that it is the ab- 
straction or the pure Universal; and our' 
meaning for which the true of the sensuous 



certitude is not the Universal is left alone, 
standing opposite to this empty or indiffer- 
ent Now and Here. 

[k.] If we compare the relation in which 
the knowing and the object stood to each 
other when they first entered upon the 
scene, with the relation in which they stand 
now in this result, we shall discover that 
it has become inverted. The object which 
was taken for the Essential, is now the Un- 
essential of sensuous certitude ; for the 
Universal into which it has been changed, 
is no longer such a somewhat as it was 
supposed to be essentially by itself, but it 
is now in the contrary somewhat, namely, 
in the Knowing, which previously was taken 
for the Unessential. Its truth is in the 
object as mine, or in the meaning — it is, 
because /know it. The sensuous certitude 
is therefore driven out of the object ; but 
through that, it is not yet cancelled [done 
away with] but only driven back into the 
Ego ; it remains to be seen what experience 
teaches us with reference to this its reality. 
[1.] The force of its truth lies, therefore, 
in the Ego — in the immediateness of my 
seeing, hearing, &c; the vanishing of the 
particular Now and Here, which we mean, 
is prevented through the fact that the Ego 
holds them fast. The Mow is day, be- 
cause the Ego sees it ; the Here is a tree, 
for the same reason. But the sensuous 
certitude experiences, in this relation, the 
same dialectic as in the former case. I, 
this Ego, see the tree and assert the tree 
to be the Here ; but another Ego sees the 
house and asserts that the Here is [p. 76] 
not a tree but a house. Both truths have 
the same evidence, namely, the immedi- 
ateness of seeing, and the certainty and 
testimony of each concerning its knowing ; 
but the one vanishes in [is refuted by] the 
other. 

[m.] That which does not vanish is the 
Ego as universal, whose seeing is neither 
a seeing of the tree nor of this bouse, but 
a simple seeing which is mediated through 
the negation of this house, &c, and is 
simple and indifferent in respect to that 
whioh still plays around it — i. e. the house 
and the tree. The Ego is merely univer- 
sal, as Now, Here, or This, in general ; al- 
though I mean a particular Ego, yet just 
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as little as I can say what I mean by Now 
and Here, just so little can I say what I 
mean by Ego. When I say this Here, Now, 
or a particular, I say all This's, all Here's 
all Now's, all particulars ; likewise when I 
say Ego, this particular Ego, I say in gen- 
eral all Ego's ; for each is what I say— Ego, 
this particular Ego. If the demand is made 
upon science, ag a test by which it must 
prove its adequacy, that it deduce a so- 
called this thing or a this man — or to con- 
struct it a priori, if one wishes to express 
it so — it is surely not more than fair that 
the demand express which "this thing," 
or which " this Ego " it means ; but to say 
this is impossible. 

[n.] The sensuous certitude discovers, 
therefore, that its essence is neither in the 
object nor in the Ego, and that the imme- 
diateness is neither an immediateness of 
the one nor of the other; for to either that 
which I mean is rather an Unessential, 
and the object and Ego are Universale in 
which that particular Now and Here and 
Ego which I mean do not remain or be. 
'.Through this we are forced to posit the 
whole of the sensuous certitude as its es- 
sence, and no longer to do this of a mere 
moment thereof — as we did in the two in- 
stances already considered, wherein, first, 
the object opposed to the Ego was taken 
for the reality, and second, [p. 77] by the 
Ego itself for such. It is therefore only 
the entire sensuous certitude which holds 
fast to it as immediateness, and thereby 
excludes all opposition which was present 
in the former cases. 

[o.] With this pure immediateness, the 
other-being of the Here, as a tree, which 
passes over into a Here, which is not a 
tree; the other-being of the Now, as day, 
which passes over into a Now, -that is 
Night, or another Ego to whom something 
else is object, has therefore nothing to do. 
Its truth preserves itself as a relation 
which remains equal to itself, and which 
causes no distinction between the Ego and 
the object, of essentiality and unessentiali- 
ty, and into which, therefore, no distinc- 
tion in general can possibly penetrate. I, 
this Ego, assert, therefore, the Here as 
a tree, and do not turn around so that the 
Here would become a not-tree ; neither do 
7 



I take any notice of the fact that another 
Ego sees the Here as a not-tree, or that I 
myself, at some other time, took the Here 

as a not-tree, the now as not-day but 

I am pure intuition ; I, for myself, insist 
that the Now is day, or in like manner 
that the Here is a tree, and moreover I do 
not compare the Here and Now themselves 
with each other, but I cling to one imme- 
diate relation : the Now is day. 
[p.] Since this certitude refuses to notice 
when we call its attention to a Now which 
is night, or to an Ego for which it is night, 
we must go to it and permit it to show to us 
the Now which it asserts. We must allow it 
to be shown to us, for the truth of this im- 
mediate relation is the truth of this Ego 
which limits itself to a Now or a Here. If 
we were to hear of this truth subsequently, 
or to stand at a distance from it, it would 
have no significance at all ; for we should 
then cancel the immediateness which is es- 
sential to it. We are bound, therefore, to 
enter into the same moment of time, or of 
space, and let it be shown to us, i. e. [p. 78] 
we must let ourselves be transformed into 
the same Ego which is subject of the cer- 
titude in question. Let us, then, see what 
is the nature of this Immediate which is 
shown to us. 

[q.] The Now is shown ; this Now. Now ; 
while it is being shown, it has already 
ceased to be ; the Now which is^ is another 
from the one shown, .and we see that the 
Now is precisely this ; to be no more, while 
it is. The Now which is shown to us is a 
Been [a Then] ; and this is its truth ; it has 
not the truth of Being. This, then, is 
surely true, that it hat been, but what 
has been, is, in point of fact, no essence ; 
it is not, and Being was the very thing in 
question. 

[r.] Hence we see in this exhibition mere- 
ly a movement and the following course 
thereof: (1) I exhibit the Now; it is as- 
serted ag the true ; but I show it ag a 
Been [a Then] or ag a cancelled, I cancel 
the first truth and (2) now I asgert as the 
second truth that it has been, that it is 
cancelled. (3) But that which hag been 
is not; I cancel the Been (or cancelled Be- 
ing,) the second truth, and thug negate the 
negation of the Now, and return to the 
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first assertion : the Now is. The Now and 
the exhibition of the Now possess, there- 
fore, this nature, that neither the Now nor 
the showing of the Now is an immediate 
Simple, but an activity which consists of 
different moments ; the This is posited, 
but instead of it another is posited rather, 
or the This is cancelled ; and this other 
being or the cancelling of the first is itself 
again cancelled and thus there is a return 
to the first. But this first, reflected into 
itself, is not quite the same that it was in 
the beginning, namely, an immediate; but 
it is precisely a somewhat which is reflect- 
ed into itself, or a Simple which remains 
in the other being what it is ; a Now which 
is absolutely many Nows ; and this is the 
true Now ; the Now as simple day, which 
has many Nows within it, hours; such a 
Now, an hour, is likewise [p. 79] many 
minutes, and this Now also many Nows 
and so on. The showing is, therefore, the 
activity which expresses what the Now in 
truth is, namely, a result, or a manifold of 
Nows taken together ; and the showing is 
the experiencing that the Now is universal, 
[s.] The exhibited Here, which I hold fast, 
is likewise a this Here, which, in fact, is 
not this Here, but a Before and Behind, an 
Above and Below, a Right and Left. The 
Above is itself likewise this manifold oth- 
er-being, an Above and Below, &c. The 
Here which was to be shown vanishes in 
other Heres, but the latter vanish no less ; 
the "Shown," the Retained and Remaining 
[Here] is a negative This, which is only so 
while the Here is taken for what it offers 
itself, but therein cancels iself ; it is a sim- 
ple complex of many Heres. The Here 
which is meant would be the point ; but it 
does not exist, but while it is shown as be- 
ing, the process of such " showing" shows 
itself to be not an immediate knowing but 
a movement proceeding from the " meant" 
Here through many Heres into the univer- 
sal Here, which, just as the day is a simple 
multiplicity of Nows, is a simple multi- 
plicity of Heres. 

ft.] It is obvious that the dialeotic of the 
sensuous certitude is nothing else than the 
simple history of its activity or its expe- 
rience, and the sensuous certitude itself is 
nothing else than merely this history. The 



natural consciousness, therefore, for this 
reason also always goes forward to this 
result, and makes this experience concern- 
ing it; but it likewise always forgets it 
again, and begins the movement from the 
beginning. It is therefore surprising that 
in the face of this experience we hear it 
asserted as a matter of universal experi- 
ence (and even as a philosophical con- 
clusion or a result of skepticism) that the 
reality or Being of external things as This's 
or sensuous particulars has absolute truth 
for the consciousness. Such an assertion 
does not [p. 80] know at the same time 
what it says ; it knows not that it says the 
opposite of what it meant to say. The 
truth of the sensuous This's is asserted to 
be universal experience for the conscious- 
ness: but the converse rather is universal 
experience ; every consciousness cancels 
such a truth as e. g. : " the Here is a tree," 
or " the Now is noon," of itself, and ex- 
presses the converse: "The Here is not a 
tree but a house," or whatever else takes 
its place is again cancelled in the same man- 
ner; and in all sensuous certitude it only 
experiences in truth what we have seen, 
namely, the This as a universal, the con- 
verse of that which the mentioned asser- 
tion assures us to be the universal expe- 
rience. 

[u.] On the occasion of this appeal to uni- 
versal experience it may be permitted to- 
anticipate the practical result. In this re- 
spect it may be said to those who assert 
the truth and certitude of the reality of 
sensuous objects that they ought to be sent 
back to the lowest school of Wisdom, viz.: 
into the ancient Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus in order to learn the 
secret of the eating of the bread and the 
drinking of the wine ; for he who is ini- 
tiated into these mysteries does not arrive 
merely at a doubt of the Being ot sensuous 
things, but to despair of the same, and 
partly accomplishes in them their nuga- 
toriness and partly sees it accomplished. 
Even the animals are not shut out from this 
wisdom, but rather show that they are 
deeply initiated ; for they do not stand 
before the sensuous things as in themselves 
existent ones, but they despair of this re- 
ality and in the full certitude of their nuga- 
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torinesg, they " help themselves" to them 
and eat them ug^; and all nature celebrates, 
like them, these open mysteries, which 
demonstrate what the truth of sensuous 
things is. 

[v.] But those who make such assertions, 
[p. 81] say, as above remarked; immediately 
the converse of what they mean ; a phe- 
nomenon which is perhaps the best calcu- 
lated to arouse reflection concerning the 
nature of sensuous certitude. They speak 
of the extant being of external objects, 
which, more closely, may be determined 
as real ones, as absolutely particular, 
wholly personal, individual things, each 
one of which has no longer its absolute 
equivalent ; that this extant Being has ab- 
solute certitude and truth. They mean 
this piece of paper upon which I write (or 
rather have written) ; but they do not say 
what they mean. If they really wanted 
to say this piece of paper which they mean, 
(and they do,) this is impossible, since 
the sensuous This which is meant, is un- 
approachable by language ; for that be- 
longs to consciousness — the in itself Uni- 
versal. During the actual attempt to ex- 
press it, it would rot ; those who had com- 
menced its description- could not complete 
it but would have to leave it to others who 
"would finally themselves acknowledge that 
they were engaged in describing what no 
longer existed. Hence although they mean 



this piece of paper which is entirely a dif- 
ferent one from that above, yet they speak 
of " actual things," " external or sensuous 
objects," "absolute individual essence," 
<fec, i. e. they say of them only the Uni- 
versal ; for this reason that which is called 
the unspeakable is nothing else than the 
untrue, the unreasonable, that which is 
merely *' meant." — If nothing more is said 
of something than that it is an actual 
thing, an external object, then one has 
said only the most general thing of it, and 
with this has been expressed rather its 
likeness with everything, than its differ- 
ence. If I say a particular thing, I say it 
rather as a universal, for each is a particular 
thing ; and moreover, a This thing is any- 
thing which one pleases. More closely 
designated as this piece of paper, — so is 
every piece of paper a this piece of paper, 
and I have still merely said the general. 
But [p. 82] if I will not allow language 
which possesses the divine nature, imme- 
diately to invert the meaning and thus not 
permit it to put in a word, but hasten to its 
assistance by exhibiting this piece of pa- 
per, then I learn by experience what the 
truth of sensuous certitude is in fact ; I 
point it out as a Here which is a Here of 
other Here's ; or in itself a simple complex 
of many Here's, i. e. a Universal, and thus 
I apprehend it as it in truth is, and instead 
of knowing an Immediate, I pxrcbivs it. 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S PHENOMENOLOGY. 

" The special object of the Phenomenology was, by a development of consciousness in its 
essential principle, to establish what waa to Hegel the absolute cognition, — to demonstrate this 
cognition to be but the highest step and stage of consciousness. Hegel gives, in this work a 
history of consciousness as it appears in time (hence the title), an evolution of the epochs of the 
growth of consciousness, on its way to philosophical knowledge." 

[Schwegler's Hist Phil.— Stirling's Translation.] 

The work under consideration, usually 
called the first original work of Hegel, ap- 
peared in 1807. Some think it " the most 
obscure of Hegel's works," but by him- 
self it is called his "Voyage of Discov- 
ery." The true student of philosophy must 
regard it as the greatest work in the whole 
history of thought. In it are unfolded in 
their natural order all the aperpus of pure 
science (prima philosophia) and these are, 



at the same time, recognized in the various 
concrete forms that they have assumed in 
the world ; thus exhibiting in a sort of 
dramatic spectacle the development of the 
motives of human history. Institutions of 
civilization, phases of psychological cul- 
ture, historical revolutions, the genesis of 
so-called "faculties of the mind" — all 
these are shown to have their necessity in 
the final cause, the realization of spirit. 



